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Warren F. Cressy 


With sorrow we record the death in March of Warren F. Cressy 
of Connecticut, Chairman of the National Conference in 1946-1947 
and a member of its Executive Committee continuously from 1938 to 
1950. He then retired after eighteen years of service as a Connecticut 
bar examiner. His keen interest, wise judgment and plain, hard work 
were of immeasurable value to us all. 
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“Man of the Year” 


“A prophet is not without honour, save 
in his own country and in his own house” 
does not apply to Goscoe O. Farley, Secre- 
tary to the California Committee of Bar 
Examiners. To his amazement, on April 26, 
1952, he was named “Man of the Year” by 
the California Student Bar Association 
which includes in its membership students 
from practically all law schools in that state. 

The recipient of the award must have 
rendered outstanding service in the field of 
legal education and the promotion of plans 

GoscoeE O. FARLEY helpful to law students. Mr. Farley was 

chosen because of “continued and untiring 
assistance to students preparing for the bar . . . his work with deans 
of the various law schools to obtain fuller cooperation between the 
State Bar and students .. . and his constant awareness that proper 
service to the public and legal profession includes service to law 
students as well.” 





In concluding his little talk at the presentation dinner, Mr. Farley 
said: “Bar examination procedures must keep pace with other aspects 
of the law. This can only be brought about by constant study, by close 
cooperation with the law schools, and by willingness to accept con- 
structive criticism. I am sure none of these three factors is being 
neglected by the Committee of Bar Examiners.” (We can only hope 
that “big steel” does not hear of his ability as a public relations man, 
and that he will remain in the field of bar admissions.) 


Mr. Farley was born in Indiana on July 9, 1906, received his 
education at the University of California and the Hastings College 
of Law, was admitted to the bar of California in 1937, and has been 
Secretary of the California Committee of Bar Examiners since Decem- 
ber 1945. He is well known to bar examiners as he always attends, 
and takes part in, the annual meetings of The National Conference 
of Bar Examiners. You will find him bustling about at our annual 
meeting in San Francisco in September. His outstanding charac- 
teristics are earnestness, modesty and sincerity—with a twinkle in the 
eye. His friends call him “Gos” and his joy is his wife. 
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Two Important Resolutions 


Adopted by the Council of the Section of Legal Education and 
Admissions to the Bar, American Bar Association, at its 
mid-winter meeting in Chicago on February 24, 1952 


RESOLUTION I 


The American Bar Association has learned of relaxation in some 
states of the established standards for admission to the bar for veterans 
in the Korean conflict and it anticipates movements aimed at further 
relaxations for men serving in the armed forces. The American Bar 
Association is deeply conscious of the fact that the members of the legal 
profession, along with all members of the American public, owe a great 
debt of gratitude to the men and women who have served in the armed 
forces during the Korean conflict. It is aware that some of these indi- 
viduals intend to prepare themselves for the practice of law. As to 
those who expect to become lawyers, it recognizes its responsibility and 
the responsibility of all members of the legal profession to do everything 
within their power to assist them in securing a good legal education. 


The American Bar Association is firmly of the opinion, however, 
that it is a disservice to returning veterans to provide them with short- 
cuts for admission to the bar, since such shortcuts would tend to make 
possible and encourage admission to the bar without proper prepara- 
tion and adequate testing. It is convinced also that this is a subject in 
which the public is concerned, and that the lowering of standards for 
admission to the bar, or the waiving of the bar examination, is against 
the public interest which requires that only qualified persons be 
admitted to the bar. 


Be It REsoLvep THEREFORE: That the American Bar Association is 
opposed to movements which would relax or tend to relax standards 
for admission to the bar and which would do away with the bar exami- 
nation, and that it reaffirms its endorsement of the established stand- 
ards of the Association which specify, among other things, that all appli- 
cants should have the required periods of pre-legal education and law 
school study; and that they pass a bar examination; and 


RESOLVED FurTHER: That the American Bar Association urges the 
local and state bar associations, and all agencies which have power to 
determine admission requirements for the bar, in those states that have 
not yet met the minimum requirements of this Association, that they 
establish these requirements in their respective states; that these sev- 
eral agencies in all of the states resist every movement aimed to relax 
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the standards for admission to the bar or which would waive the bar 


examination. 
REsoLuTIon II 


The accrediting agencies in some of the states and the Veterans 
Administration, in the operation of the GI Bill of Rights as amended, 
have approved correspondence law schools, correspondence law school 
courses, and law schools, which do not meet the standards of approval 
of the American Bar Association, for law study by veterans who seek 
admission to the bar. 

Congress now has under consideration the extension of educational 
privileges under the GI Bill of Rights to veterans, not alone to those 
who have been engaged in the Korean conflict, but to others who are 
serving and will serve hereafter in the armed forces of the United 
States. 

This Association disapproves of the study of law by correspond- 
ence, and in law schools which do not meet the standards of the 
American Bar Association, as a means of preparation for admission to 
the bar. 

Be Ir Resotvep THEREFORE: 1. That this Association condemns 
the approval by the Veterans Administration and the accrediting 
agencies of the several states of correspondence law schools, corre- 
spondence law courses, and law schools which do not meet the stand- 
ards of the American Bar Association, as a means of preparation for 
admission to the bar. 

2. That this Association directs the attention of the Congress of 
the United States, state accrediting agencies, and the Veterans Admin- 
istration to the standards of legal education adopted by this Association, 
and the express disapproval by this Association of the study of law by 
correspondence and in law schools which do not meet the standards of 
the American Bar Association, as a means of preparation for admission 
to the bar. 

3. That this Association directs the Council of the Section of Legal 
Education and Admissions to the Bar to take steps, through publicity 
and cooperation with the Congress of the United States, the Veterans 
Administration, state bar association committees, state boards of bar 
examiners, and state courts of last resort, to discourage approval by 
any accrediting agencies, of correspondence law schools, correspond- 
ence law courses, and courses in law schools not approved by the 
American Bar Association, as a means of preparation for admission to 
the bar, and to bring the futility of such inadequate study to the atten- 
tion of all veteran students presently so enrolled or who may contem- 
plate such enrollment or study. 
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If Not the State Bar Examination — 
What?* 


By Gorpon JOHNSTON 
Dean of the College of Law, University of Denver 


It is fairly open to question whether we in Colorado have yet 
evolved the best of all possible methods of determining who shall be 
admitted to the sometimes dubious privilege of practicing law in our 
colorful confines. We have I am sure done very well; it is certainly 
not the purpose of this paper to suggest any grave shortcomings in our 
present rules and procedures concerning admissions. The legal educa- 
tion and admissions committee of the State Bar Association which is 
responsible for this issue of Dicta has directed me to report upon pro- 
cedures for admitting bar applicants. different from those now in effect 
in Colorado, that have been proposed and may merit study. 


THE DIPLOMA PRIVILEGE 

The unpleasant task of weeding out the unfit among those who, for 
reasons good or entirely perverse, desire to be lawyers, has never 
rested solely upon the collectively broad shoulders of the bar exam- 
iners. We teachers in the law schools catch it first. The dean is the 
meanest man of all, for he must in the first instance decide who shall 
be admitted to the study of law and upon whom the door shall be 
closed—closed with as gentle a bang as possible, for the sake of public 
relations, but closed nonetheless firmly. The process of student selection 
has been bettered in recent times, though it is no more uniform in our 
Colorado schools than in law schools throughout the nation. In general, 
an applicant must now have a pre-legal scholastic average above that 
which suffices for a baccalaureate degree; he must face the discourage- 
ment of a personal interview with a dean who, pleasant fellow though 
he may be at home, adopts a chilling “show me” attitude toward the 
intending registrant; he is urged to take an aptitude test that may 
reveal a lack of what it takes and lead to his rejection; and he must 
file an application blank setting forth full information concerning such 
pertinent and impertinent matters as his employment record and his 
criminal record, if any. All of which is good as far as it goes, but it 
doesn’t go far enough. ; 

The time may well come when pre-legal work will be more rigidly 
prescribed and more severely scrutinized, when methods of obtaining 


* Reprinted from the September 1951 issue of Dicta, Journal of the Colorado and 
Denver Bar Associations, 
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reasonable proof of an applicant’s adequacy in the use of the English 
language will have been devised and applied, and when tests for ethical 
fitness will be reliable. We are still groping toward it; the burden is 
upon the schools, not the profession. 

The would-be lawyer who survives to his degree attends the law 
school for a minimum of three years. Every teacher worth the fabulous 
salary paid him is on the alert as a part of his job to eliminate those 
who, for the best interests of all, should be shunted into some other 
field. Of an entering class of fifty, not more than twenty will finally 
take a bar examination; discouragement, lack of sustained interest, 
financial need, domestic discord—these things as well as scholastic 
failures account for the casualties. But it may fairly be suggested that 
here, too, the schools must tighten up, to permit no man to receive 
his degree who, if admitted to the bar, will not be a credit to the pro- 
fession: well trained, competent, honest, imbued with a sense of public 
service. 

If the schools measure up to their responsibilities, may it then be 
argued that there is no need for a bar examination? In short, should 
the diploma privilege prevail? There are those, and surprisingly they 
are not confined to our students, who answer yes. The faculties of our 
law schools emphatically say no, and nearly all practicing lawyers 
swell the chorus of dissent. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF PRACTITIONERS 

There are numerous propositions to support the position the schools 
take. We can graduate those whom we should not, and, despite our 
diligence, we sometimes do; we are glad to have the bar examiners 
assume the responsibility of conferring the right to practice. We 
believe that the ultimate determination of matters of admission into 
what we recognize is a public profession should lie in the hands of the 
practicing members of that profession. We want to keep in close touch 
with the practicing lawyers, and here is an excellent opportunity; they 
and we are working toward the same ends. As teachers we are 
grateful to the bar examiners for undertaking a task we would neces- 
sarily have to perform ourselves had they not assumed it: a final 
examination over the whole field of law is an essential part of the 
educational process. When the end of his law course has been reached, 
the student must at last be obliged to discover for himself what we have 
so frequently told him but so rarely had a chance to illustrate, that the 
law is indeed a seamless web. In his preparation for a bar examination 
the student may for the first time have his eyes opened to the astonish- 
ing truth of that truism. And finally, we have no fear of the bar 
examinations; if our teaching is sound, this test will establish the 
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happy fact—if it is not, we want to know it. Our own reputations as 
well as our sense of duty to the profession and to the public cause us 
to welcome this double assurance that our graduates are properly 
prepared to practice law. 

But candor compels me to admit that I am now indulging in the 
whimsical and quite futile pastime of beating a long dead horse. There 
is not I think the remotest possibility that we in Colorado will forswear 
allegiance to a policy steadfastly maintained since 1892 by a notable 
spokesman for the legal profession: “The American Bar Association 
is of the opinion that graduation from a law school should not confer 
the right of admission to the bar, and that every candidate should be 
subject to an examination by public authority to determine his fit- 
ness.” ! 

ANNUAL Bar EXAMINATIONS AND INTERNESHIP 

Careful readers of this esoteric journal will recall a provocative 
essay proposing new admission procedures, written by a former presi- 
dent of the Colorado Bar Association whose name is rarely relegated 
to a footnote.” In brief, it is his proposal that at the end of each of a 
student’s three years in law school, he shall be subjected to a bar exam- 
ination covering the work of the year last completed. Not more than 
two yearly examinations could be taken in any twelve months; two 
failures in any yearly examination would bar the student from taking 
further examinations, and thus virtually eliminate him from the ranks 
of potential Colorado lawyers, though he might if he wished and his 
law school permitted, continue to a law degree, then seek admission 
in another state and after five years’ practice in such foreign state 
apply for a license in Colorado. If the student successfully passed each 
annual examination, was graduated from college, and established his 
ethical qualifications, he would be given a limited license permitting 
him to appear before all trial courts, but not before any appellate 
court; he would be required within six months to associate himself 
with an experienced and approved attorney of his own selection, under 
whose guidance he would practice for a year. At the end of a three-to- 
five year period, this new attorney would be given a further bar 
examination, testing his competence in appellate practice and pro- 
cedure in the state and federal courts, and if he passed it and his 
record withstood close inspection, he would receive an unlimited 
license. The proposal is wholly original, but it has some precedent as 
to the first year bar examination and the interneship features. 


1 Standards of the American Bar Association, 1950 Review of Legal Education, 
97 


af. 
2 William Hedges Robinson, Jr., An Approach for New Standards of Admissions, 
26 Dicta 205 (1949). 
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It is understood that this plan has been widely discussed and 
accorded some approval, though the only printed commentary is an 
amusing but thoughtful negation of the proposal, written by one who 
takes genial alarm at the regimentation and paternalism implicit in 
the scheme, and who professes no fear of the competition of an “over- 
crowded” bar.* “Such a plan,” opines the author, “would go far indeed 
towards wrecking the profession”; it would, he warns, stifle ambition, 
would unreasonably eliminate those who should be allowed to try again, 
would starve out the lawyer who with only a restricted license could 
begin a law suit in the trial courts but could not finish it in an appellate 
court; it would rule out the young lawyer unable to find an experienced 
attorney available and willing to take him under his wing, and would, 
in sum, result in limiting the profession to a favored few and deprive 
the public of the legal services of many competent men. 

It may be added that it would greatly increase the burden upon 
the Board of Bar Examiners, who even under existing procedures 
require three months before their grades are announced. Indeed, vastly 
complex and costly new machinery would be necessary to attempt to 
put the proposed plan into effect. The law schools eye the proposal 
askance, for each of the Colorado schools has a curriculum different 
from that of the others in each of the three years of the program, and 
no one of them would with any pretense of good cheer accept dictation 
as to the contents of its schedules. 

No other specific suggestion that we in Colorado shall adopt a bar- 
sponsored interneship program as part of our system of admissions 
has come to my attention. In passing, it is noted that in other states the 
interneship question has been fought out, and in a very few a program 
has been adopted. Since no Colorado proponents have set up the straw 
man for me to flail away at him, I shall not unduly extend this paper 
by ponderous consideration of the subject. I shall permit myself just 
one blow: I do not believe that for us in Colorado the interneship pro- 
gram is fair, favorable or feasible; on the contrary, I think the interne- 
ship proposal fallacious, foolish, and far-fetched. That is, I give it 
an “F”! 

A NATIONAL Bar EXAMINATION 

For over two decades the proposal for a “uniform”—a “standard” 
—a “national” bar examination has been before us. Our own Will 
Shafroth seems to have been the first to espouse it in writing,‘ and other 
Colorado members of the National Conference of Bar Examiners have 
been articulate in its support. 

* Allyn Cole, Another Approach to the Question of New Standards for Admission to 


the Bar, 26 Dicta 278 (1949). 
'Shafroth, A National Board of Bar Examiners, 1 The Bar Examiner 160 (1932). 
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What is the proposal? I shall present it as it has been outlined by 
its leading proponents.* A National Board of Bar Examiners would be 
appointed, selected by the joint action of the National Conference of 
Bar Examiners, the Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the 
Bar of the American Bar Association, and the Association of American 
Law Schools. This board would be composed of practicing lawyers, 
perhaps with a few law teachers included. It would employ a director, 
assistant director, statistical staff, and stenographic staff, located in a 
central office. A staff of experts from a panel of teachers of law would 
by the board be given the job of drafting bar examination questions 
covering thirteen or more subjects which constitute the core of most 
of the instruction in the better law schools throughout our country.® 
The examination process would be administered in accordance with 
such procedures as are similar to those now successfully employed by 
the Educational Testing Service of Princeton, New Jersey, which gives 
a uniform law aptitude test four times a year used and accepted by 
practically all the approved law schools of this country. 

This national board would not supplant the present state boards of 
bar examiners. It would only provide its services to them to assure a 
professional job, done by persons trained to the purpose, of drawing 
proper questions and grading the answers fairly and uniformly. Each 
state board could use the grades of its applicants as submitted to it for 
determining the ranking of its applicants, but it could and should set 
the passing mark at whatever point it decided for itself to adopt, and 
thus would have complete control over admissions in its jurisdiction 
following each examination. 

It is an important part of the plan that each state board of bar 
examiners could request that questions of local law be given as a sup- 
plemental examination to the standard examination given all applicants. 

*Only recent and most significant articles are cited. A Standard Bar Examination, 
panel discussion, 16 The Bar Examiner 50 (1947); same, 17 The Bar Examiner 8 
(1947) ; James E. Brenner, Improving Bar Examinations: Some Suggestions, 36 Amer- 
ican Bar Association Journal 279 (1950) ; John Kirkland Clark, Report of Committee on 
a Standard Bar Examination. 18 The Bar Examiner 16 (1948); Herbert W. Clark, 
Standard Bar Examination Under Study, 18 The Bar Examiner 111 (1949) ; Herbert W. 
Clark, A Standard Bar Examination, 19 The Bar Examiner 42 (1950); Herbert W. 
Clark, Bar Examinations: Should They Be Nationally Administered? (a report for the 
Survey of the Legal Profession) 36 American Bar Association Journal 986 (1950); L. 
Dale Coffman, A Uniform National Bar Examination, 23 Rocky Mountain Law Review 
93 (1950), reprinted 36 American Bar Association Journal 623 (1950), reprinted 19 The 
Bar Examiner 221 (1950); A Manual for Bar Examiners, 1951 Revision, The National 
Conference of Bar Examiners, 102, 103. ’ 

* James E. Brenner, Improving Bar Examinations: Some Suggestions, 36 American 
Bar Association Journal 279 (1950); Herbert W. Clark, Bar Examinations: Should 
They be Nationally Administered? 36 American Bar Association Journal 986 (1950) ; 


George Neff Stevens, Scope and Subject Content of Bar Examinations, (a report for the 
Survey of the Legal Profession) 9 The Bar Examiner 99 (1950). 
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We in Colorado might very properly request that tests covering Water 
Rights, Oil and Gas, and Colorado Civil Procedure be given to all 
Colorado applicants. Further, we could have this supplemental exam- 
ination graded by our own board members if that seemed desirable. 

No part of the national service would be compulsory; it would 
simply be available for those state boards that might care to make use 
of it. Would it be desirable for us in Colorado to use such a service 
were it available? In past years we have been committed to the plan. 
On page 96 of the April, 1949, issue of “The Bar Examiner,” publication 
of the National Conference of Bar Examiners, appears the bold, bald 
statement, “The Colorado Board of Bar Examiners . . . sometime ago 
went on record as favoring a standard bar examination in principle.” * 

Action upon the proposal has not progressed far, though a joint 
committee of the three organizations named above is at work, charged 
with the duty “to explore the subject further, to devise ways and means 
for a standard bar examination procedure, and to place the proposal 
before the various examining boards for their study and consid- 
eration.” ® 

The cost has by some been thought to be prohibitive; others assert 
that, assuming adoption of the service by a substantial number of the 
admitting jurisdictions, at the end of a few years such a national 
organization could be self-supporting, without assessing applicants to 
the bar more than thirty-five dollars, the sum Colorado now charges 
each who is admitted. There are other obstacles besides the cost, but 
they would not be insurmountable if we lawyers were determined. The 
doctors have done it, so too have the C. P. A.’s. If those gentlemen have 
done it, and approved it—why not the lawyers? 

The fact seems to be clear that the burden of preparing the exam- 
inations and of grading well over one hundred papers twice a year, is 
greater than our board of volunteers, drawn from the ranks of our 
busiest and most successful Colorado lawyers, ought to be called upon 
to undertake. Though each Colorado bar examiner has recently been 
permitted a paid assistant, the task remains far too heavy. 

Criticism of the Colorado bar examination questions is the assign- 
ment of another contributor to this symposium. I shall intrude upon 
his domain only to suggest that some improvement in some of those 
questions could have been effected on every one of the past examina- 
tions. Availability of expert assistance in framing the questions and in 
grading the answers might very well result in better examination 
techniques. 





7A Standard Bar Examination. 18 The Bar Examiner 96 (1949). 
5 Supra, note 7. 
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Finally there would be satisfactions for us in Colorado, as for all 
members of the bar in all the admitting jurisdictions, were we to have 
some sense of uniformity in the quality of all bar examinations and 
in the grading. Since we would in no way be abandoning our own 
control over our own admissions, it would seem that the plan offers 
us much of benefit and that we have nothing to lose. 


A ReEcIonaL Bar EXAMINATION 

If and when the national bar examination becomes an accomplished 
fact, Colorado should I think use its services even as it should now, 
in my opinion, support the policies shaping it. But it must again be 
noted that the show first went into rehearsal some twenty years ago 
and we haven’t yet got it on the road. Sadly commenting upon this 
fact, Mr. Eugene Glenn’ has advanced another proposal: a regional 
bar examination. 

At a recent conference of the Interstate Bar Council'® held in 
Denver on February 28, 1951, Mr. Glenn observed, “the thought grew 
out of the despondency of getting a national bar examination underway, 
that here in the west we might have a regional bar exam. Our problems 
are pretty much the same, at least in basic subjects, and there is no 
reason why the same examination couldn’t be given in all or any part 
of these western states.” |! 

He urged that the same arguments that make a national bar exam- 
ination desirable apply with quite as great force to a western regional 
examination. He expressed his conviction that, if we pooled our present 
financial resources and the know-how that has been developed by the 
best of our western state boards of bar examiners “we could do a 
scientific job . . . a job which calls for continuous and expert study, 
evaluation and follow-up which many boards of examiners without 
expert assistance simply do not have time or opportunity to give... 
We must quit trying to administer examinations on an amateur basis 
and become professionals .. . The thought we had was if we could 
get a demand for an improvement, which in time would result in 
improvement of the quality of the bar and enhancement of our public 
relations, a number of the western states would join in giving a regional 





* Past chairman, The National Conference of Bar Examiners, and past-chairman, 
the Committee of Bar Examiners of the State of California. 

” A council composed of delegates from ten western states (Arizona not participat- 
ing) representing the governing bodies of the ten state bar associations; it was organ- 


ized in San Francisco in 1949 “for the purpose of creating an instrumentality through 
which the eleven bars of the west might explore and exploit the areas of common inter- 
est and activity such as legal education, bar examinations at a regional level, and 
convention programs.” The quotation is from the transcript of the proceedings of the 
meeting held in Denver on Feb. 28, 1951. 

Transcript of the Proceedings of the Interstate Bar Council, February 28, 1951 
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examination . . . In a neighborly spirit of cooperation, we can come up 
with something.” !* 
EacuH STaTE To RETAIN CONTROL 

This plan, like that of a national bar examination, includes clear 
recognition of the right of each state board of bar examiners to supple- 
ment the proposed uniform regional examination, made up of questions 
drawn by experts covering the core subjects of the law school cur- 
riculum, with questions based on local law. And again, though the 
papers would be uniformly graded by experts, each state board would 
select its own passing grade and thus in fact control its own admissions. 
CoNCLUSION 

I sincerely hope that the following quatrain, author unknown to 
me, is not copyrighted: 

In moments controversial 

My discernment’s truly fine; 

I always see both points of view: 
The one that’s wrong and mine. 

Only within the terms of this terse verse have I presented both 
points of view on the matters under discussion. It is hoped that con- 
sideration of a national bar examination, of a regional bar examination, 
or yearly bar examinations, of an interneship program, even of the 
possibility of adopting the diploma privilege, will be stimulated by this 
issue of Dicta. 


1951 Review of Legal Education 


The A. B. A. Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the 
Bar has just published and distributed the 1951 Review of Legal 
Education which contains data on all law schools in the country, a 
tabulation of the minimum requirements for admission to the bar 
in each of the forty-nine jurisdictions, and the Standards of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. 

The total 1951 fall enrollment in law schools was 10% less than 
in 1950 and 16.3% less than in 1948. 

The table on page 95 gives the enrollment by states for 1939, 
1947, 1950 and 1951. There are, of course, discrepancies due to in- 
ability to get attendance figures from certain schools during certain 
years, but these do not affect seriously any comparisons. There are 
no law schools in Delaware, Nevada, New Hampshire, Rhode Island 
and Vermont. 





' Supra, Note 10 
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Assuming that figures are complete, we note that last fall Alabama, 
Georgia, Maryland, Ohio and Oregon had more law students in 
schools not approved by the American Bar Association than they did 
in A. B. A. approved schools. Maine has but one law school, which 
is not approved, so it also comes within this classification. Apparently 
twenty-five jurisdictions now have only approved law schools within 
their borders. Since 1938 unapproved law schools in nine states 
have either obtained A. B. A. approval or gone out of existence; 
in one state two unapproved law schools have cropped up since 1938. 








1951 Fall Enrollment 
A. B. A. 
Approved Unapproved 
Schools Schools 





First-Year Students, morning classes............ 10,638 368 
evening classes............ 3,488 2,460 
afternoon classes.......... C—O 
Second-Year Students, morning classes............ 8,069 339 
evening classes............ 1,955 1,939 
afternoon classes.......... ia 
Third-Year Students, morning classes............ 8,465 319 
evening classes............ 1,605 1,376 
afternoon classes.......... se 
Fourth-Year Students, morning classes............ 346 16 
evening classes............ 1,186 835 
afternoon classes.......... ., a 
Graduates, Special or Unclassified, morning classes............ 761 63 
evening classes......... .. 2,063 250 
afternoon classes.......... 68 — ...... 
Students not classified as to year (evening) ....................... Dees 19 
Total number of law students......... ee Ree SEETE RL 39,626 7,984 








This shows that 83.2% of the 47,610 law students enrolled in 1951- 
1952 are in approved schools and that 16.8% of the total number of law 
students enrolled in 1951-1952 are in unapproved schools. 


Average in Approved Schools 
71.4% of the students in the 124 approved schools are in morning 
classes 
26 % of the students are in evening classes of 42 schools 
2.6% of the students are in afternoon classes of 4 schools. 


Average in Unapproved Schools 
13.8% of the students in unapproved schools are in morning classes 
of 8 schools 
86.2% of the students are in evening classes of 37 schools. 
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Enrollment 











State 1939 1947 1950 1951 
ioe... . 723 565 541 
NII oes . 162 197 157 
EEE Ra en wor . te 308 266 195 
a eee eee 3,694 4,528 4,276 
ERI Ee 691 662 549 
Connecticut ....................- ae 524 743 835 846 
District of Columbia ................. 3,493 2,642 3,251 2,837 
Florida ..... eecar detetess eeccumeaie 281 1,227 1,746 1,585 
Geers ................. Re eee 1,309 1,085 1,049 
PI Sc cscccccteinancss Pee Ne . & 101 106 85 
RS ae Seene eee 1,781 2,629 2,899 2,483 
Indiana ..... ROE .. 426 869 977 756 
ee Be ——_ 644 562 385 
Kansas .......... ae nes Cae 223 398 421 336 
Kentucky ..... anes ; . 340 706 521 308 
Rae 5... . . 861 844 665 541 
| Re eens ~ — — 96 76 
OS Se 721 710 1,058 980 
Massachusetts Pe 3,414 4,529 4,163 3,777 
Sees 1,266 2,141 2,484 2,188 
Minnesota ...................... E 732 1,039 908 816 
Mississippi ................. ... 168 340 243 214 
Ee 563 1,350 1,209 1,016 
Se: 85 207 164 126 
Nemes ............... ; és . 293 442 440 314 
ee Cee nc 1,046 711 710 
New Mexico ......................... _ — 137 80 
Mow Tee ..................... wee. 4585 6,768 8,765 8,462 
North Carolina ......... or 743 634 472 
North Dakota ............ ’ 70 140 138 97 
ees 1,302 2,537 3,116 2,980 
ER ES 895 725 622 
SEN or 326 516 457 425 
Pennsylvania .............. : : 1,031 1,747 1,592 1,518 
Pua mee .................. — — 137 106 
South Carolina ......... ak) 276 183 158 
South Dakota ...........................° @& 175 120 92 
Tennessee ........... cates 1. Se 1,231 822 743 
ead Teor 1,236 2,079 2,094 1,844 
ed aire ssecetted sega 294 263 204 
Virginia ............ oa ... G85 1,339 1,079 899 
Washington ................. see . & 691 645 546 
West Virginia ............ ae 123 284 209 171 
Wisconsin ........... Se 1,075 1,072 991 
MI iceniciexcsocRiaectnns 41 78 75 54 
| en Re Lee erent noe 30,899 47,610 

















Inflation and the Law Schools 


Everyone is interested in, and concerned about, the high cost 
of living, so it might be well to present a few details as to the cost of 
legal education these days. 


TuITIon In 1948, 1950 anp 1951 

A study has been made of the annual fees published in the Review 
of Legal Education for 1948 and the annual tuition listed in the 1951 
Review. However, in considering the following, you must bear in 
mind that a number of schools could not be included in any comparison 
because of changes in their schedules from the quarter to the semester 
system or in their method of fixing fees,—for example, a present rate 
of so much for each credit hour instead of a former fixed tuition fee. 
Eliminating these schools entirely from the study, we make a few 
interesting discoveries: 

Of the 108 A. B. A. approved law schools counted in this part of 
the study, 30 showed higher fees in 1950 than in 1948 and increased 
them again for 1951; 24 schools showed fees higher for 1950 than 
those for 1948 but did not increase them again in 1951; 16 schools did 
not raise their fees in 1950 but did so in 1951; 29 schools had the same 
fees for 1951 as they had for 1948; 4 raised the fee only for non- 
resident students; and 5 had 1951 fees which were lower than in 1948. 

Of the 31 unapproved law schools included in the tabulation, 3 
had higher fees in 1950 than in 1948 and raised them again for 1951; 
8 had higher fees in 1950 than in 1948 but did not increase them in 
1951; 3 waited until 1951 to raise the 1948 fees; 16 had the same fees 
in 1951 as in 1948; and one lone school had a lower fee in 1951 than 
it had in 1948. 

TUITION IN 1938 anp IN 1951 


It was possible to tabulate the fees for 1938 of 93 A. B. A. approved 
law schools and compare them with their fees in 1951. Two schools 
by 1951 had increased their 1938 fees more than 200%; 12 had 
increased their fees between 100 and 200; 19 showed a fee increase 
of between 75 and 100%; 16, an increase of between 50 and 75%; 
27, an increase of less than 50‘ ,—usually around 40%; 2 had the 
same fees in 1951 as they did back in 1938; 8 had 1951 fees which 
were less than those in 1938; and 7 had by 1951 made a reduction in 
the 1938 fee for resident students but had increased the fee for 
non-resident students. 

Of the 29 unapproved law schools considered in the 1938-1951 
comparison, one had a 1951 fee which was 233% over the 1938 fee; 
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5 other schools had increased their fees over 100%; 2 had made an 
increase of between 75 and 100%; 8 showed they had raised fees 
from 50 to 75%; 11 had fee increases of less than 50%; one had the 
same fee in 1951 as in 1938; and one had a fee slightly less than in 1938. 


Some schools with different fees for morning or evening students 
have increased the morning fee between 90 and 98% and have increased 
the evening fee between 60 and 80%. 

Schools having different fees for resident or non-resident students 
have usually more than doubled the fees for residents and then 
increased the fee for non-residents at a rate about 30 points less than 
the percentage of increase for residents. Eight approved law schools 
showed a decrease in fees for both residents and non-residents. 

Some schools, of course, have different fees for different types 
of students. By tabulating separately each fee listed by a school 
as an annual one, we got the following comparison as to fees in 1938 
and in 1951. The figure without a designating small letter represents 
the fee for every student. The small “r” stands for resident students, 
“n” for non-resident students, “m” for morning students, and “e” for 
evening students. 











less $100 $200 $300 $400 $500 
than to to to to or 
$100 $200 $300 $400 $500 more 
In 1938: 9 74 35 10 6 
llr 13 r 4r 
6n 13 n 5n 
12 m 
13 e 2e 
20 106 66 15 6 none 
In 1951: 2 14 23 19 19 9 
1r 16 r 4r By lr 
7n 13 n 13 n 4n 1 mn 
2m 9m 9m 2m 
2e 9e le 3e 
7 39 51 57 35 13 


The above tells you quickly that in 1938 there were listed 126 


‘annual fees under $200, 81 between $200 and $400, 6 between $400 


and $500, and none $500 or more. By 1951 you find only 56 annual 
fees under $200, 108 between $200 and $400, 35 between $400 and 
$500, and 13 of $500 or more. Last fall one school had an annual tuition 
of $750 and six a tuition of $600. 
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Preparation for the Legal 


Profession 


By J. A. McC ann, Jr.* 


Obviously if we are going to have a learned profession, we must 
have adequate means of preparing those who are to enter it, and there 
must also be some means of continuing to educate members of the 
profession after they are admitted. 

The last twenty-five years—and I began law teaching twenty-five 
years ago—have been rather remarkable in the development of bar 
standards in this country. In 1926 only one state in the Union required 
any college preparation as a condition for taking bar examinations. 
Today forty-two states, including your State of Tennessee I am glad 
to say and you should be proud of it, have adopted the standards 
promulgated by the American Bar Association in 1921 under the 
leadership of Elihu Root. I am sorry to say that my home state, Georgia, 
and Alabama, South Carolina, Louisiana and Mississippi, all of which 
are in the South, and California, in modified form, are the only holdouts. 

While I think the State of Tennessee and its Supreme Court are 
to be commended for their courage in adopting the standards which, 
they now have as a condition prerequisite for taking the bar examina- 
tions, I still think you have a situation in this state which is rather 
serious. You have about 900 law students enrolled in this state and 
not over half of them, I judge, are in schools approved by the American 
Bar Association. The others are in substandard schools, i.e., sub- 
standard under the tests prescribed by the American Bar Association 
for thirty years. This situation is produced by the failure to require 
that an applicant for bar admission must have completed his law study 
in a law school approved by the American Bar Association. Thus, 
while an applicant must have college and law school preparation, he 
need not do his law study in an approved school. 

. It is obvious that the only way we can have adequate preparation 

of a lawyer today, of a man or woman about to enter the profession, 
is by having a strong, adequate law school education. The day is gone 
when apprenticeship is feasible. The more competent the lawyer is 
today, the busier he is. Therefore, there is no opportunity for the young 
man to get the type of training in a law office that he could get in the 


*icxcerpts from an address given at the last annual meeting of the Tennessee Kar 
Association. Mr. McClain is a past Chairman of the Section of Legal Kducation and 
Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar Association and is now Dean of the Duke 
University School of Law. 

Keprinted from the Tennessee Law Review. 
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decades gone by, so that today the profession is dependent upon the 
types of law schools that are opérated in determining the quality of 
the members who come to its ranks. 

There are only two ways to control the kind of law school that you 
are going to have recognized in your state to prepare candidates for 
the bar. One is to have an internal state group or agency of some sort 
to measure schools or to take outside standards, such as those of the 
American Bar Association which have been in existence for thirty 
years, and lay those criteria as a yardstick against the law school to 
see whether or not the people who are graduated from it should be 
privileged even to undertake the examination to enter the profession. 
Tennessee, though requiring three years of college and three years of 
law study, does not require that the law study be done in a law school 
meeting such objective standards which have been tested for thirty 
years. This is, I believe, a fundamental mistake. 

There are obvious advantages in using the American Bar Associa- 
tion standards, because they are well known and are prescribed and 
administered by people who are objective and impartial and who are 
not affected by any local politics, friendship or other considerations of 
a subjective character. 

Of course, the mere fact that the semblance of a law school is so 
easily—let me say—affected, has made it easier for law schools to start. 
Just collect a few law books, some sort of quarters, and a few lawyers 
who are willing to give their time in the evening and a law school is 
begun! Now some part-time teachers have done excellent jobs; do not 
misunderstand me. Some of the finest teachers with whom I have been 
associated were active members of the bar who taught on a part-time 
basis and rendered valuable service. 

I am not challenging the honesty or the desire to be helpful of any 
of the lawyers who teach part-time in a substandard law school. I am 
talking about a substandard law school, an inferior way of becoming 
or attempting to become a lawyer. I simply say that part-time teachers 
in these schools are not really serving the best interests of their 
profession. * * * 


The law school is the source of supply for our profession. You are 
not going to recruit your bar from any other source. It is part of the 
bar’s responsibility to see that the proper education and the proper 
point of view is brought to bear upon the authorities, boards of trustees, 
boards of regents, the president, or whomever it may be, to get the 
proper perspective with respect to the kinds of qualifications and 
character of the people who are going to form the faculty of the law 
schools. 
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People have said—and they said it in California, and it is one 
reason why it has not adopted in full the standards of the American 
Bar Association—“The bar examination will take care of the misfits 
applying for bar admission.” They say the examination is the answer. 
“It will eliminate the unfit.” That is sheer folly and pure poppycock. 
A study in New York State, which has a very fine bar examination 
system, showed that only ten percent of the people who took the bar 
examinations over a period of twenty years failed to get by. Of course, 
some took repeat examinations, but finally most of them got by. 

Attempting to control the caliber of the man or woman entering the 
profession by reliance upon a bar examination is about like attempting 
to hold an opposing football team on the one yard line. Any coach who 
would set up his team on the one yard line against the opposition as 
an initial proposition would not, I think, hold his position very long. 
It can’t be done as a practical matter. Statistics show that those that 
fail the bar exam the first time and the second time will eventually 
get by, with few exceptions. They finally wear out, I suppose, the 
Board of Examiners or something happens to let them in. 

Then, too, the bar examinations in this country are very uneven. 
They vary in quality very, very greatly. California spends $80,000 
a year on administering its bar examination system and probably has 
the best in the country, yet it is not successful in keeping all the misfits 
out. New York and Pennsylvania probably spend $50,000 to $60,000 
a year each. I don’t know what you spend in this state, but I suspect 
a modest sum. 

What is done in the average state? A few lawyers are asked to 
give up their practice, to take the time to prepare the questions and 
give the examinations, and to grade the answers accurately and 
scientifically. This is comparable to asking the average law teacher 
who has not practiced to go before a jury and take over the handling 
of the trial of a case without any experience whatever. 

Now, I don’t mean the members of the Board of Examiners don’t 
learn, but my point is that it is part of the full time teacher’s job to 
learn how to give examination questions and to learn how to grade 
them. If he can’t do it, he ought to be fired. It is not part of the 
technique or part of the function of the practitioner to be expert in 
that field, but it is part of the constant task of the teacher of law to 
think about the problem. What kind of question is fair? What kind 
of questions should be prepared? What subject matter is to be covered? 
How are you going to grade the answers? 

Most bar examinations in this country are most unsatisfactory. 
Very often the questions are lifted from the headnotes of the local 
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decisions, which is not an intelligent way to prepare bar examination 
questions. And then some boards seem to think that they are looking 
for people who ought to know how to practice law instantly upon 
graduation. 

I want to interpolate for a moment. This idea that you can turn 
out a finished lawyer in law school is absolutely sheer folly. Any 
thinking lawyer who will look at the curriculum of any good law 
school and will look at the subjects that ought to be covered in the 
course of three years of study, and who would then insist or think it 
feasible by any means that you could think of devising to instruct 
students at the same time so that they could go out and know all the 
tricks of the trade, know exactly how to try a case, know exactly 
what the practitioner knows after five or ten years of practice, is 
simply out of his mind. 

Think, again, that you are asking a person in three years of law 
study to lay the fundamental, theoretical foundation—if he lives his 
normal life and practices his profession—of at least forty years practice. 
It is the only time he is going to look at the forest instead of the trees. 
The practitioner who has an important case this week hasn’t got time 
to think, “What is the law of contracts generally on this problem?” 
He is thinking, “How am I going to handle this case for my client?” 
And he has another the next day or the next week and he, therefore, 
is going to be looking at the case individually. I resent the suggestion 
that a law school should be expected to turn out a finished lawyer. 

Now I come back to the bar examiners’ test. What should they be 
looking for? Isn’t it the fellow who knows the fundamental principles 
of law and can show on paper that he can reason and think like a 
lawyer? Can you expect much more than that of the man or woman 
who has had three years of instruction? As a lawyer, if you engage a 
young man and he can show you that he knows how to find the law, 
he knows how to think clearly, he knows how to analyze, you can 
teach him and he will eventually learn the things you have learned 
in ten or twenty-five years of experience. If he has devoted half of 
his law school time on how to win a case in the justice of peace court, 
his fundamental training is sadly neglected, and he will never be able 
to make it up in your law office. 

Going back to the bar examinations and the problem of adequately 
framing and grading them, the best examinations have been produced 
by those boards, such as in Connecticut and California and some other 
states, which have secured their questions from the full time law 
teachers. 
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Some time take a look at the California bar examinations. They 
pay fifty dollars for each question submitted by and accepted from a 
law professor in a recognized school. A complete analysis must be 
submitted with that question by the teacher. The board doesn’t accept 
it verbatim or without evaluation. The members of the board go over 
the submitted question and the suggested answer. If they think it is 
ambiguous, they change it. They modify it if they think in some way it 
isn’t quite fair. They have the final power of control, but they are 
getting the best thoughts of the people all over the United States who 
are engaged in the occupation of attempting to teach law and attempting 
to learn the art and skill of framing proper types of law examination 
questions. 

I just throw that out as a suggestion, because I don’t believe the 
average attorney—I don’t care if he has been practicing law fifty years 
and is one of the outstanding men in his whole section—has either 
the time or the capacity to do the type of work and have the skill 
required in framing the proper type of bar examination questions. 
Certainly if the person has, he is a rare exception and he has burned 
a lot of midnight oil and has taken a lot of time away from his practice 
of law. 

One fundamental requisite for producing good lawyers is quite 
clear. We must not forget the imperative necessity of having adequate 
preparation for admission to the bar, which means not only adequate 
standards, such as your three years of college and three years of law 
school training, but also some yardstick to determine if that training 
is taking place in law schools adequately equipped to give that training. 
The American Bar Association standards for judging such schools are 
the best available for this test. 

Again a collateral thought. One of the most cruel injustices ever 
perpetrated upon veterans was the ruling of the Veterans Administra- 
tion that GI’s could take the benefits of the GI Bill of Rights in inferior, 
unapproved schools. Hundreds of them did it when they could just 
as well have spent their money and acquired the type of decent educa- 
tion that would have equipped them to enter the practice of law on 
something like a reasonable basis of expectation of being able to 
compete. There were correspondence courses in law approved by the 
Veterans Administration, for which the taxpayers’ money was used 
to pay correspondence schools to attempt to prepare people for the 
bar. Why didn’t the legal profession have enough influence or enough 
courage to say to the Veterans Administration, “You can’t do a thing 
of that sort.” Do you know of any other profession in which that 
condition existed? I dare say you will not find it. 
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May I speak now of learning after admission to practice. We have 
seen developed in the last fifteen years in the law profession, which 
is a marvelous development, post-admission education or continuing 
education of the bar. If you think back fifteen years ago it was un- 
known. The medics did it for years. They brought their people up to 
date on recent developments and it was easy for them to do. It is a 
dramatic thing to see a fellow perform an operation. I know we can’t 


be that dramatic in law institutes or demonstrations, but at the same 
time in the last fifteen years there has been a remarkable development 
in this country among the legal profession in the holding of institutes 
or technical clinics on new areas or developments in the law. I think 
it is one of the healthy signs that has taken place in the legal profession, 
because it shows the awareness of the lawyer, after he is a full-fledged 
practitioner, of the desirability of trying to keep up with some of the 
fields that he doesn’t normally have time to follow in his own practice. 
Of course, you know the American Bar Association and the American 
Law Institute are offering a wonderful service in that regard through 
publications which they will make available to any local or state bar. 
These materials make possible a great saving in time and money to 
any group attempting to put on an institute or program of post-admis- 
sion legal education. 

In conclusion, I would like to return to the original thought that 
the law is a true profession, which means that it must be a learned 
profession. On the bar organization side we have made great progress 
in this country. We have also made a creditable record in the field of 
public service, which should be expected from a true profession. We 
can and should do more in this area by constantly improving the law 
and its administration. 

Our ability, however, to continue and be recognized as one of the 
great professions must ultimately depend upon the caliber and the 
learning of our members. It is true that in most states we have made 
substantial progress during the past twenty-five years in raising the 
standards for admission to the bar. However, we must remember that 
these standards are at best bare minimum standards, and notwith- 
standing this they have not been accepted in all jurisdictions and even 
today we have over 9,000 law students enrolled in unapproved schools 
which do not require these standards for admission. 

It is perfectly obvious that the increasing perplexity of our society 
demands more and better education and training for the lawyer. The 
quality of the bar is directly dependent upon the source of supply, 
which is today the law schools of the country. It is therefore imperative 
that the bar should take the greatest possible interest in strengthening 
and improving our law schools. 
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If the late war has taught us any lessons, one of these certainly 
should be that only by creating a sound national and international legal 
order, founded upon principles of justice and equity, can civilization 
hope to survive and go forward. A legal system can rise no higher 
than the standards and ideals of the members of the legal profession 
whose special duty it is to assist in improving the system and main- 
taining its standards. 

It is therefore of prime importance, not only to our profession, 
but for the public as well, that we have as a profession the highest 
possible standards and ideals that are practicable, as a means of insuring 
that those who enter and remain in our ranks be men of the broadest 
training and culture, helping to shape the law to meet the demands of 





a changing society. 





Directory of Bar Examiners 


ALABAMA 
Alabama Board of Bar Examiners 


Marion Rushton, Chairman 
Bell Building 
Montgomery, Alabama 
Lawrence K. Andrews 
Union Springs, Alabama 
M. Leigh Harrison 
University of Alabama Law School 
University, Alabama 


ALASKA 
Board of Territorial Law Examiners 


J. Gerald Williams, Attorney General 
kix-officio President and Secretary 
Box 2871 
Juneau, Alaska 

Raymond E. Plummer 
220 Central Building 
Anchorage, Alaska 

Warren A. Taylor 
Box 200 
Fairbanks, Alaska 

M. E. Monagle 
Seward Building 
Juneau, Alaska 

R. E. Robertson 
Seward Building 
Juneau, Alaska 


ARIZONA 


Committee on Examinations and 
Admissions of the State Bar 
Walter Roche, Secretary 
First National Bank Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Arthur Henderson 
Valley National Building 
Tucson, Arizona 


Arizona—Continued 
Francis J. Ryley 
Title and Trust Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Ozell M. Trask 
Title and Trust Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 
(One vacancy) 


ARKANSAS 
State Board of Law Examiners 
Blake Downie, Chairman 
Donaghey Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Robert L. Rogers II, Secretary 
703 Rector Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
J. Brizzolara 
508 Merchants National Bank Bldg. 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 
James R. Hale 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Gordon Young 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
B. L. Allen 
El Dorado, Arkansas 
W. D. Murphy, Jr. 
Batesville, Arkansas 
H. H. McAdams 
McAdams Trust Building 
Jonesboro, Arkansas 


CALIFORNIA 


The Committee of Bar Examiners of 
the State Bar of California 


Edwin W. Taylor, Chairman 
1241 Citizens National Bank Bldg. 
Los Angeles 13, California 
Kenneth G. McGilvray, Vice-Chairman 
315 Forum Building 
Sacramento 14, California 
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California—Continued 


Harold A. Black 

650 Roosevelt Building 

Los Angeles 14, California 
Maurice D. L. Fuller 

1900 Standard Oil Building 

San Francisco 4, California 
William M. Maxfield 

535 Russ Building 

San Francisco 4, California 
Graham L. Sterling, Jr. 

433 South Spring Street 

Los Angeles 13, California 
Leroy A. Wright, II 

Southern Title Building 

San Diego, California 
Burton D. Wood, Liaison-Officer 

1400 Bank of America Building 

San Diego, California 
Goscoe O. Farley, Secretary 

2007 Central Tower 

San Francisco 3, California 


COLORADO 


Colorado Board of Law Examiners 
“The Law Committee” 


Fred Farrar, Chairman 
501 Security Building 
Denver, Colorado 
Floyd F. Miles, Secretary 
214 State Capitol 
Denver 2, Colorado 
Eugene H. Mast 
Raso Building 
Grand Junction, Colorado 
J. Arthur Phelps 
District Court House 
Pueblo, Colorado 
Henry S. Sherman 
514 Equitable Building 
Denver, Colorado 
Jean S. Breitenstein 
Symes Building 
Denver, Colorado 
Douglas McHendrie 
730 Equitable Building 
Denver, Colorado 
David Rosner 
Symes Building 
Denver, Colorado 
Hatfield Chilson 
Loveland, Colorado 
Ben S. Wendelken 
Mining Exchange Building 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


CONNECTICUT 


Bar Examining Committee, 
State of Connecticut 


William B. Boardman, Chairman 
Bridgeport-City Trust Co. Bldg. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 

William W. Gager, Secretary 
57 North Main Street 
Waterbury, Connecticut 

Ralph H. Clark, Treasurer 
42 Church Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 

Robert P. Anderson 
Dewart Building 
New London, Connecticut 


Connecticut—Continued 


John M. Comley 

180 Van Rensselaer Avenue 

Stamford, Connecticut 
Harold C. V, Eagan 

Trust Company Building 

New Haven, Connecticut 
Carlos B. Ellis 

363 Main Street 

Middletown, Connecticut 
Donald C. Fisk 

Henry Building 

Rockville, Connecticut 
Charles H. House 

750 Main Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Irwin I. Krug 

Willimantic, Connecticut 
Warren Maxwell 

700 Main Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Ernest W. McCormick 

750 Main Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Charles P. Roraback 

24 Mason Street 

Torrington, Connecticut 
William C. Strong 

Smith Building 

Greenwich, Connecticut 
George R. Tiernan 

42 Church Street 

New Haven, Connecticut 


DELAWARE 


Board of Bar Examiners of the 
State of Delaware 
Caleb S. Layton, Chairman 
4072 Dupont Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 
William Prickett 
709 Equitable Trust Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 
George M. Fisher 
Dover, Delaware 
John J. Morris, Jr. 
350 Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 
I. D. Short, II 
Georgetown, Delaware 


Alexander L. Nichols 
3018 Dupont Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Richard F. Corroon 
948 Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Secretary (not a member): 
Thomas Cooch 
212 Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Committee of Admissions and 

Grievances U. S. District Court 

for the District of Columbia 
Kdward Stafford, Chairman 

1001 15th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D. C. 
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District of Columbia—Continued 


Vernon E. West 
Corporation Counsel 
District Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Edmund L. Jones 
Colorado Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Austin F. Canfield 
Woodward Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Francis W. Hill, Jr. 

Tower Building 
Washington, D. C. 

John J. Wilson 
815 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Leo A. Rover 
Southern Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Milton W. King 
Southern Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Paul B. Cromelin 
National Press Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Gilbert L, Hall, Secretary and Treasurer 
615 Standard Oil Building 
261 Constitution Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C 


FLORIDA 


State Board of Law Examiners 
of the State of Florida 
Olin E. Watts, Chairman 
Barnett National Bank Building 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Louis M. Jepeway 
1107 Biscayne Building 
Miami, Florida 
Clarence E. Brown 
State Exchange Bank Building 
Lake City, Florida 
Herbert S. Latham 
Florida National Bank Building 
Pensacola, Florida 
Paul Ritter 
P. O. Box 353 
Winter Haven, Florida 
Weldon G. Starry 
Midyette-Moor Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 
James . Bruton, Jr. 
114 North Collins Street 
Plant City, Florida 
Sam T. Dell, Jr. 
Baird Hardware Building 
ee ee Florida 
James R. Wi 
10 North. Ww ‘ld Olive Avenue 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
Guyte P. McCord, Secretary 
Supreme Court Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 


GEORGIA 


State Board of Bar Examiners 


John M. Slaton, Chairman 
22 Marietta Street Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Alexander A. Lawrence, Vice-Chairman 
425 Commercial Building 
Savannah, Georgia 


Georgia—Continued 


Graham Wright, Secretary 
Barron Building 
Rome, Georgia 

R. Carter Pittman 
Bank of Dalton Building 
Dalton, Georgia 


GUAM 


Committee of Bar Examiners of the 
Judicial Council 

Russell L. Stevens, Acting Chairman 
P. O. Box 94 
Agana, Guam 

Leon Flores 
c/o The Attorney General's Office 
Government of Guam 
Agana, Guam 

Lyle Turner 
Aflague Building 
Agana, Guam 


HAWAII 


Board of Bar Examiners 


William B. Stephenson, Chairman 
Damon Building 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Hidehiko Uyenoyama, Secretary 
Department of the Attorney General 
Iolani Palace 
Honolulu, T. H. 

John F. Alexander 
Damon Building 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Moon Chan 
City and County Attorney’s Office 
City Hall 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Clarence Garvey, Jr. 
Inter-Island "Building 
Honolulu, T. 

Iiyman M. Greenstein 
National Building 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Bert T. Kobayashi 
National Building * 
Honolulu, T. H. 

James A. Leavey 
Damon Building 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Peter A. Lee 
925 Bethel Street 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Katsuro Miho 
197 S. King Street 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Suyveki Okumura 
Stangenwald Building 
Honolulu, T. H 

William F. Quinn 
Castle & Cooke Building 
Honolulu, T. H. 


IDAHO 


Board of Commissioners of the 
Idaho State Bar 
Ralph Litton, President 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


Robert Brown 
Kellogg, Idaho 
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T. M. Robertson 
Twin Falls, Idaho 
(The above constitute the bar exami- 
ners in Idaho and are assisted by an 
Examination Committee consisting 
of:) 
Russell Randall 
Lewiston, Idaho 
Clayton V. Spear 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho 
Willis Sullivan 
McCarty Building 
Boise, Idaho 
Louis Racine, Jr. 
Pocatello, Idaho 
Joseph McFadden 
Hailey, Idaho 
Walter K. Naylor 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
Paul B. Ennis, Secretary 
Bar Commission 
309 Idaho Building 
Boise, Idaho 


ILLINOIS 
State Board of Law Examiners 


Len Young Smith, President 
30 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

Mark O. Roberts, Secretary-Treasurer 
426 South Fifth Street 
Springfield, Illinois 

John K. Feirich 
Carbondale, Illinois 

Robert A. Sprecher 
100 West Monroe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

Frank R. Reid, Jr. 

6 Downer Place 
Aurora, Illinois 


INDIANA 


State Board of Law Examiners for the 
State of Indiana 


John S. Hastings, President 
206 Peoples Bank Building 
Washington, Indiana 

Glenn D. Peters, Vice-President 
5246 Hohman Avenue 
Hammond, Indiana 

Thomas M. Scanlon, Secretary-Treasurer 
1313 Merchants Bank Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Charles C. Fox 
Citizens Trust Building 
Jeffersonville, Indiana 

Thomas Longfellow 
1335 Lincoln Bank Tower 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


> IOWA 
Board of Law Examiners 


Robert L. Larson, Chairman 
Attorney General 
State House 
Des Moines, lowa 


Iowa—Continued 


Helen Galvin, Secretary 
Supreme Court 
Des Moines, lowa 

KE. P. Donohue 
New Hampton, lowa 

Leon W. Powers 
Crawford County Bank Bldg. 
Denison, lowa 

A. B. Howland 
Bankers Trust Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Byron L. Sifford 
Orpheum Electric Building 
Sioux City, lowa 

Ingalls Swisher 
lowa City, Iowa 


KANSAS 


State Board of Law Examiners 
State of Kansas 


W. F. Lilleston, Chairman 
First National Bank Building 
Wichita, Kansas 

F. N. Cossman, Secretary 
110 West 8th Avenue 
Ashland, Kansas 

Raymond F. Rice 
Kansas Electric Power Building 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Dallas W. Knapp 
Terminal Building 
Coffeyville, Kansas 

J. B. McKay 
Masonic Building 
El Dorado, Kansas 


KENTUCKY 


Kentucky Board of Bar Examiners 
John E. Richardson, Chairman 
Glasgow, Kentucky 
R. V. Goodlett, Secretary 
McClure Building 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
Judge Thomas C. Dawson 
Kentucky Home Life Building 
Louisville, Kentucky 


LOUISIANA 


Supreme Court of Louisiana 
Committee on Bar Admissions 


Harry McCall, Chairman 

724 Whitney Building 

New Orleans 12, Louisiana 
ene D. Saunders, Secretary 

1122 Whitney Building 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
George T. Owen, Jr. 

Reymond Building 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
James J. Davidson, Jr. 

201 W. Main Street 

Lafayette, Louisiana 
Charles L. Mayer 

1030 Laird-Lane Building 

Shreveport 4, Louisiana 
Solomon S. Goldman 

1340 Canal Building 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


Kug 
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Thomas W. Davenport 
1000 Ouachita Bank Building 
Monroe, Louisiana 
Samuel W. Plauche, Jr. 
303 Pioneer Building 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 
Frank McLoughlin 
720 Hibernia Building 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana 
Stephen A. Mascaro, Asst. Secretary 
407 New Orleans Court Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


MAINE 
The Maine Bar Examiners 


Bradford H. Hutchins, Chairman, 
Sec.-Treas. 
112 Main Street 
Waterville, Maine 
James E. Mitchell 
6 State Street 
Bangor, Maine 
Scott Brown 
Houlton, Maine 
Raymond E. Jensen 
415 Congress Street 
Portland, Maine 
Theodore Gonya 
Rumford, Maine 


MARYLAND 


Maryland State Board of Law 
Examiners 

Parsons Newman, Chairman 
Frederick, Maryland 

Wilson K. Barnes, Secretary 
900 Maryland Trust Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 

William H. Price 
Snow Hill, Maryland 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts— 
Board of Bar Examiners 


William Harold Hitchcock, Chairman 

73 Tremont Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Walter Powers, Secretary 

75 Federal Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Mayo A. Shattuck 

15 State Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Horace E. Allen 

1387 Main Street 

Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bartholomew A. Brickley 

1 Federal Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 


MICHIGAN 
State Board of Law Examiners 
Dean W. Kelley 


Mutual Building 
Lansing, Michigan 


Michigan—Continued 


Thomas H. Adams 
Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
R. Dale Law 
Michigan Trust Building 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
+. Douglas Clapperton 
Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
Stanley E. Beattie 
Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
*Jay Mertz, Assistant Secretary 
Clerk of Supreme Court 
Lansing, Michigan 
*Address all communications to Mr. 


Mertz. 
MINNESOTA 
State Board of Law Examiners 
Minnesota 


Robert H. Hood, President 
Lonsdale Building 
Duluth, Minnesota 

Francis T. Ryan, Secretary 
610 McKnight Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

John I. Levin 
811 Commerce Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Reuben N. Nelson 
Breckenridge, Minnesota 

J. Kenneth deWerff 
1330 Rand Tower 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Arnold W. Brecht 
Worthington, Minnesota 

Francis J. O’Brien 
Rochester, Minnesota 

Advisory Members 

John S. Pillsbury, Jr. 

1260 Northwestern Bank Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Richard E. Kyle 
W-2162 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


MISSISSIPPI 
The Board of Bar Admissions 


*Henry E. Barksdale, Chairman 
Standard Life Building 
Jackson, Mississippi 
John A. Yeager, Vice-Chairman 
Lumberton, Mississippi 
James A. Blount, Secretary 
Charleston, Mississippi 
*Address any communications to Mr. 
Barksdale. 


MISSOURI 


State Board of Law Examiners 
J. F. Allebach, President 
Albany, Missouri 
Robert E. Seiler, Secretary 
Joplin National Bank Building 
Joplin, Missouri 
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Henry I. Eager 

Commerce Building 

Kansas City, Missouri 
Leon P. Embry 

California, Missouri 
Orville Richardson 

722 Chestnut 

St. Louis, Missouri 


MONTANA 
State Board of Law Examiners 


Ralph J. Anderson, Chairman 
Helena, Montana 
H. L. DeKalb 
Lewistown, Montana 
R. G. Wiggenhorn 
Billings, Montana 
William Meyer 
Butte, Montana 
H. Cleveland Hall 
Strain Building 
Great Falls, Montana 


NEBRASKA 
Nebraska State Bar Commission 


George H. Turner, Secretary 
Clerk of the Supreme Court 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Harry L. Norval 
Seward, Nebraska 

George A. Healey 
Sharp Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

O, E. Shelburn 
Alma, Nebraska 

Bern R. Coulter 
Bridgeport, Nebraska 

Charles F. Bongardt 
Union Pacific Law Department 
Omaha, Nebraska 

EK. D. Beech 
Pierce, Nebraska 


NEVADA 


State Board of Bar Examiners 
State Bar of Nevada 


Bert Goldwater, Chairman 
206 North Virginia Street 
Reno, Nevada 

John P. Thatcher, Secretary 
Security National Bank Building 
Reno, Nevada 

Richard W. Blakey 
Triune Building 
Reno, Nevada 

Grant L. Bowen 
Clay-Peters Building 
Reno, Nevada 

Kenneth Mann 
First National Bank Building 
Elko, Nevada 

David Zenoff 
206 Beckley Building 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

Howard Cannon 
125 South 2nd Street 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Board of Bar Examiners 


Robert P. Booth, Chairman 

45 Market Street 

Manchester, New Hampshire 
John W. Perkins 

164 Water Street 

Exeter, New Hampshire 
Arthur H. Nighswander 

507 Main Street 

Laconia, New Hampshire 


NEW JERSEY 
State Board of Bar Examiners 


Harry Nadell, Chairman 

45 Church Street 

Paterson 1, New Jersey 
John H. Gildea, Secretary 

State House Annex 

Trenton, New Jersey 
Lester E. Warwick, Asst. Secretary 

State House Annex 

Trenton, New Jersey 
Victor S. Kilkenny 

500 60th Street 

West New York, New Jersey 
James L. McKenna 

17 Academy Street 

Newark, New Jersey 
Godfrey W. Schroth 

2002 Riverside Drive 

Trenton 8, New Jersey 
Edwin G. Scovel 

428 Market Street 

Camden, New Jersey 


NEW MEXICO 


State of New Mexico— 
Board of Bar Examiners 


3ryan G. Johnson, Chairman 
715 First National Bank Building 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
L. C. White 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Frank Andrews 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
W. C. Whatley 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 
Ross L. Malone, Jr. 
Roswell, New Mexico 
Lowell C. Green, Secretary 
Clerk of Supreme Court 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


NEW YORK 
State Board of Law Examiners 


John T. DeGraff, President 
11 North Pearl Street 
Albany 7, New York 

John A. Blake 
60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 

Stanley G. Falk 
1918 Liberty Bank Building 
Buffalo 2, New York 

Lena G. Wilson, Clerk 
11 North Pearl Street 
Albany, New York 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
The Board of Law Examiners 


L. R. Varser, Chairman 

Lumberton, North Carolina 
Edward L. Cannon, Secretary 

Justice Building 

Raleigh, North Carolina 
George B. Greene 

Kinston, North Carolina 
Kingsland Van Winkle 

Jackson Building 

Asheville, North Carolina 
L. T. Hartsell, Jr. 

Concord, North Carolina 
Buxton Midyette 

Jackson, North Carolina 
John H. Hall 

Elizabeth City, North Carolina 
Thomas H. Leath 

Rockingham, North Carolina 


NORTH DAKOTA 


State of North Dakota— 
State Bar Board 


Charles L. Foster, Chairman 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
J. H. Newton Secretary-Treasurer 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
Herbert G. Nilles 
504 Black Building 
Fargo, North Dakota 
Charles H. Shafer 
Hillsboro, North Dakota 


OHIO 
Bar Examining Committee 


John C. Durfey, Chairman 
First National Bank Building 
Springfield, Ohio 

Miss Luella Zehner 
Oak Harbor, Ohio 


J. Paul McNamara 
50 East Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 

Paul J. Fleming 
1106 Union National Bank Bldg. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Robert C. Dunn 
Home Bank: Building 
Toledo, Ohio 


Thomas H. Monger 
Jackson, Ohio 

Charles L. Moore 
Central National Bank Building 
Cambridge, Ohio 

Roland A. Baskin 
1030 Williamson Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Stuart M. Fitton 
609 Rentschler Building 
Hamilton, Ohio 

James Olds 
913 Second National Building 
Akron, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 


Board of Bar Examiners for 
Oklahoma Bar Association 


Fred M. Mock, Chairman 
2401 First National Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Elton B. Hunt, Vice-Chairman 
608 McBirney Building 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Hollis Arnett 
Mangum, Oklahoma 
R. B. Garvin 
P. O. Box 457 
Pauls Valley, Oklahoma 
William 8S. Horton 
McAlester, Oklahoma 
Walter Hubbell 
Walters, Oklahoma 
George R. Inglish 
P. O. Box 13 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma 
Hobert G. Orton 
218 Cummings Building 
Ada, Oklahoma 
John F. Pendleton 
Nowata, Oklahoma 


OREGON 
Board of Bar Examiners 


Hugh L. Barzee, Chairman 
American Bank Building 
Portland, Oregon 

Andrew Newhouse 
Coos Bay, Oregon 

Lofton L. Tatum 
Yeon Building 
Portland, Oregon 

Robert H. Foley 
Bend, Oregon 

George L. Hibbard 
Oregon City, Oregon 

Clarence D. Phillips 
Electric Building 
Portland, Oregon 

John F. Kilkenny 
Title Insurance Building 
Pendleton, Oregon 

William P. Riddlesbarger 
10 Cascade Building 
163 East 12th Avenue 
Eugene, Oregon 

Clarence J. Young 
Pacific Building 
Portland, Oregon 

Stuart W. Hill, Secretary 
802 Equitable Building 
Portland, Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


State Board of Law Examiners 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 


Members of Board 
Hon. Edmund C. Wingerd, Chairman 
Court House 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
Michael F. McDonald 
Miners National Bank Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
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Paul N. Schaeffer 
526 Washington Street 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Alexander C. Tener 
Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Arthur Littleton 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Mathilda H. Remmert, Secretary 
Quaker City Federal Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Examiners 


Charles P. Maxwell 
Northhampton Bank Building 
Easton, Pennsylvania 

A. Evans Kephart 
Girard Trust Building 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 

William F, Illig 
Masonic Building 
Erie, Pennsylvania 

William C. Storb 
53 North Duke Street 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 

George W. Keitel 
500 Graham Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


PUERTO RICO 
Board of Bar Examiners 
A. Cecil Snyder, Chairman 
Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Borinquen Marrero, Associate Justice 
Supreme Court 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
J. Pedro Miranda 
355 Tetuan Street 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Orlando J. Antonsanti 
Banco Popular Building 
P. O. Box 829 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Carlos V. Davila 
Box 2392 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Ignacio Rivera, Secretary 
Secretary-Reporter of the Supreme 
Court 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


RHODE ISLAND 


State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations— 
Board of Bar Examiners 
Fred B. Perkins, Chairman 
1204 Industrial Trust Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Frederick W. O’Connell, Secretary 
911 Turks Head Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Laurence J. Hogan 
315 Grosvenor Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Frank C. Cambio 
58 Weybosset Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 
James T. Greene 
194 Main Street 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
State Board of Law Examiners 


E. W. Mullins, Chairman 
Columbia, South Carolina 
James E. Leppard 
Chesterfield, South Carolina 
Frank J. Bostick 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
J. B. Westbrook 
Clerk of the Supreme Court 
ox-Officio Secretary of the Board 
Columbia, South Carolina 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Board of Bar Examiners 


Oval A. Phipps, Chairman 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
Claude W. Schutter, Secretary 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
Clark Y. Gunderson 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
Vernon A. Vrooman 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
Kenneth F. Simpson 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


TENNESSEE 
Board of Law Examiners of Tennessee 


Albert S. Williams, President 
Stahlman Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Will Allen Wilkerson, Vice-President 
Hamilton Bank Building 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 

Charles L. Neely, Secretary-Treasurer 
Columbian Mutual Tower 
Memphis, Tennessee 


TEXAS 


Board of Examiners for the 
State of Texas 


A. N. Moursund, Chairman 
Frost Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
San Antonio, Texas 

H. P. Steinle, Secretary 
Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 

Sam Neathery 
Esperson Building 
Houston, Texas 

Ira pe 
Ww. Waggoner Building 
Ft. Worth. Texas 

Jeff D. Stinson 
Fidelity Building 
Dallas, Texas 

M. B. Blair 
907 Congress Avenue 
Austin, Texas 


UTAH 
State Board of Bar Examiners 
Melvin C. Harris, Chairman 
Logan, Utah 
Stuart P. Dobbs 
Eccles Building 
Ogden, Utah 
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Neil R. Olmstead 
Eccles Building 
Ogden, Utah 

Grant C. Aadnesen 
Kearns Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Arthur H. Nielsen 
Newhouse Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Mar! D. Gibson 
Price, Utah 


VERMONT 
Board of Bar Examiners 
Deane C. Davis, Chairman 
Montpelier, Vermont 


Horace H. Powers, Secretary 
St. Albans, Vermont 


Alban J. Parker 
Springfield, Vermont 


R. Clarke Smith 
Rutland, Vermont 


Norton Barber 
Bennington, Vermont 


A. Pearley Feen 
Burlington, Vermont 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia Board of Law Examiners 


Stuart B. Campbell, President 
Wytheville, Virginia 
Leigh D. Williams 
Citizens Bank Building 
Norfolk, Virginia 
J. Sloan Kuykendall 
Winchester, Virginia 
William H. King 
Mutual Building 
Richmond, Virginia 
John Stewart Battle, Jr. 
Court Square Building 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Bar Examining Committee 


George H. T. Dudley, Chairman 

Charlotte Amalie 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
Cyril Michael 

Charlotte Amalie 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
William W. Bailey 

Charlotte Amalie 

St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 


WASHINGTON 
State Board of Law Examiners 


Henry Elliott, Chairman 
1082 Dexter Horton Building 
Seattle 4, Washington 
George W. McCush 
Bellingham Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Bellingham, Washington 
Edward J. Crowley 
810 Old National Bank Bldg. 
Spokane, Washington 


WEST VIRGINIA 


State of West Virginia— 
Board of Law Examiners 


Berkeley Minor, Jr., President 
Kanawha Valley Building 
Charleston, West Virginia 

Joseph R. Curl, Vice President 
Riley Law Building 
Wheeling, West Virginia 

John O. Henson 
Martinsburg, West Virginia 

David D. Ashworth 
Beckley, West Virginia 

H. L. Ducker 
Huntington, West Virginia 

Kenneth E. Hines, Secretary 
Capitol Building 
Charleston, West Virginia 


WISCONSIN 


State of Wisconsin—Board of 
Bar Commissioners 


George A. Affeldt, President 
135 West Wells Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Arthur A. McLeod, Secretary 
Supreme Court ‘ 
Madison, Wisconsin 

W. Wade Boardman 
110 E. Main Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 

John P. McGalloway 
104 South Main Street 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 

Barney B. Barstow 
1225 Tower Avenue 
Superior, Wisconsin 

Clarence E. Fugina 
Arcadia, Wisconsin 


WYOMING 


State Board of Law Examiners 
of Wyoming 
D. P. B. Marshall, President 
Sheridan, Wyoming 
Edward T. Lazear, Secretary 
210 Majestic Building 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Cc. A. Zaring 
Basin, Wyoming 
P. W. Spaulding 
Evanston, Wyoming 
R. H. Nichols 
Casper, Wyoming 





